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Editorially Speaking 


sa BY M. ROBERT BARNETT 


This issue is designed to serve three purposes. First, it is a regular 

monthly issue of the Foundation’s journal, The New Outlook for the Blind. 

In that character, it must serve those who subscribe. Second, because 

additional copies have been printed for the purpose, it must constitute 

ateport to all those persons and organizations who have made the Foundation’s 
work possible through their contributions of time, work, and money. 

They must be given an accounting of our trusteeship of those gifts. 


Third, it must to some extent contribute to the information and under- 
standing of all who are interested in blind persons, so that effective service 
programs may be advanced. 


RICA'S 
3D OF 


Other issues of this magazine normally carry the legend that the publishers 
are not necessarily responsible for the statements made by contributing 
authors. In this case, the publisher is the author and has temporarily 

waived immunity. The Foundation is responsible to present to both 
professional readers and program supporters those facts about the needs of 
America’s blind people which challenge us today. In addition, 

we have also assumed the responsibility of giving a brief review of 40 years’ 
growth—not because this growth celebrates our own 40th anniversary 

so much as an attempt to place future goals in the perspective of history. 


PAST 


COME, 
YERAL 


Your comments will be welcome. Needless to say, so are your subscriptions. 
Aviation 


"While they were saying among themselves “it 


can not be done’ it was done.” HELEN KELLER 


smber 8 


House, April 1961. (Wide World Photos) 


THI 
Miss Helen Keller, great deaf-blind leader, with former President Eisenhower. (Wide World Photos) 
Miss Keller has personally met every U. S. president since Grover Cleveland. 
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HIS REPORT STRESSES 


4 the NEEDS of 


BLIND PEOPLE 


Some of the first published words of the great deaf-blind leader, Helen Keller, 
ppeared in the American Weekly, October 1899. Following are excerpts of Helen 


®.. Once work for the blind was only a 


harity. They must need be content if only a 
Small number of them earned part of their 
ving in a few trades and crafts. 


PBut now, behold! Science and social welfare 


a enlarging their means of self-help and 


ging them rehabilitation still nearer to the 
Handard of normal independence. 


. » » My colleagues tell me that they now 
now of blind persons who are successfully 
performing more than 7,000 kinds of jobs, 
(rades and professions. . . . 


It saddens me, however, to have to report 
hat there are many tragic conditions which 
Mill must be resolved if all mankind is to be 
blessed with the right to see or, if not seeing 


Meller’s article in the 65th anniversary edition of that magazine, August 1961. 


with their eyes, the right and opportunity to 
exist in dignity and productivity. 


“It is tragic that only half the conditions which 
cause loss of sight are understood and, as a 
result, there has not been discovered a suffi- 
cient remedy for thousands of injured eyes. 
The need of research and more trained per- 
sonnel remains imperative. 


“It is a deplorable fact that nearly one-half 
of the blind of the U. S. are dependent upon 
some sort of public assistance because of their 
age and other circumstances. 


“, .. 1 am grieved, however, by the informa- 
tion that the American Foundation for the 
Blind has discovered a distressing number of 
blind children in homes for the mentally re- 
tarded and who should never have been sent 
to such institutions. 


“ . . I believe that the blind are like other human beings. 


‘“. .. Just as our view of the universe has been widened by 
the new astronomy, so our horizon of achievement has 


grown through the conversion of blindness to a prophecy 
of acceptance which we shall some day attain.” 
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Back in 1921, when the American Foundation was 


founded, the then Director for Industrial Rehabilitation, 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C., in an article published in 


magazine estimated the number of blind people in the 


United States to be 75,000. 


G 


Ww 


The 1961 figures, based on an estimated prevalence of 


blindness in the U. S. by Ralph G. Hurlin, is 


this 


355,000. This figure derives from the “legal blind- 


ness” definition of 20/200. That is, a person is legally 


blind if with corrective glasses he can see at 20 


feet what a normal eye can see at 200 feet. 


If blindness is defined as the inability to read 


newsprint even with the help of glasses, there are today 


at least 960,000 “blind” people in the U. S., 


according to the National Health Survey of 1959, 


conducted by the U. S. Public Health Service. 


355,000 


960,000 
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“thanks to longer lives 


ther numbers grow” 


It is one of the slightly irritating factors in work for the blind that 
there is so much uncertainty about how many blind people we actually 


have in our country. 


One should think it would be simple to 
ascertain how many American citizens are 
blind. It isn’t. 


If you refer to the chart on the opposite 
page you will see for yourself that in 1921, 
when the American Foundation for the 
Blind was born, an authority in Washing- 
ton estimated there were 75,000 blind peo- 
ple in the nation. 


U.S. Census of 1930 


Nine years later, in 1930, the official 
U. S. Census included a question on blind- 
ness. Only 63,489 people admitted they 
were blind. 


The Foundation and other groups de- 
cided that there still was no clear basis 
for estimating the number of blind per- 
sons in any given community. They stim- 
ulated Dr. Ralph Hurlin to begin a se- 


ries of studies. A summary of these was 
published in 1953, estimating 308,000 
blind people. 


Since then this estimate has gone up 
steadily, until today, as the chart indicates, 
there are 355,000 legally blind people, who 
can see at 20 feet, with correction, what 
the normal eye can see at 200 feet. 


U. S. Public Health Service Estimate 


Based on the definition used by the U. S. 
National Health Survey—namely, the in- 
ability to read ordinary newsprint even 
with the help of glasses, there are at least 
960,000 “blind” people in the U. S. 


But one thing we do know—and know 
definitely. Defective vision is increasing, 
partly because the entire population is grow- 
ing, and in part, because it is a handicap 
of older people. More than 50% of those 
who are blind are over 65. 


America’s blind people need your support— 
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James Stephens, blind ta 

lating machine operator } 

New York State Thruw 

Authority, Albany, Ne 
York 


N.Y. State Thruway Authority, Albany, N. 
Van Dinin Studios 


David Heavner, technician 
at work in Talking Boi 
Laboratory, American Fow 

dation for the Blind 
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“we are learning more... 


To serve the blind we must know what we are doing and why. Knowledge is 
gained through research. 

Over the last 40 years, many research studies have sought information about 
adjustment to blindness, intelligence and aptitude tests for blind children and adults, 
and what it costs a blind person to live, to name a few. 

They have also dealt with development of talking books and reproducers, the 
improvement of the braille code, and the development of more efficient ways of 
printing braille. 

During and after World War II, the federal government and private scientific 
bodies undertook research on reading devices to enable a blind person to read 
ordinary print, and guidance devices to inform him of obstacles in his path. Many 
prototypes were built. As yet, none have proved of real practical value. 

More research is imperative. We need a more dynamic partnership between 
government, private agencies, universities and the considerable facilities of in- 
dustry to make a break-through yielding needed basic information. 


Chief among the major unanswered questions are: 


AIN THE SOCIAL FIELD: IN THE TECHNOLOGICAL FIELD: 


1. Development of reliable national sta- 
tistics on the blind for more useful invest- 
ment of people, work, and money. 

2. Development of new and valid tests 2. Low vision research to aid blind per- 
lor use with blind children and adults so sons who have some useful vision. 
ihey may more nearly realize a larger 
measure of their abilities. 

3. Studies of ways to promote employ- 
ment opportunities of blind workers. 

4. A nation-wide survey of standards 4. Studies of ways in which blind 
ind practices of organizations serving blind people are able to obtain information 
yersons. ordinarily provided by sight. 


1. Extended, research on reading and 
guidance devices. 


3. Development and adaptation of spe- 
cial devices useful to blind people in edu- 
cation, vocations and daily living. 


Meeting these urgent needs will be expensive. As 
late as 1960, less than one million dollars was in- 
vested in research on blindness. This contrasts with 
$27 million spent on playing cards and $91 million 


spent on lipsticks. 
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domg more... 


Once there were blind hermits roaming the deserts of Egypt until 
, Didymus the Blind, a wise teacher of the Fourth Century A. D., brought 
‘ them to Alexandria and let them taste the dignity of honest work. 
Fy 


/ mm _sLater there were guilds of blind beggars infesting the cities of medi- 
Jie eval Europe. Once there were homes for the blind in our country, little 
§ better than the worst prisons. 


. Once society thought of the blind, “How can we get rid of them?” 
This became, “What can we do for them?” and later: “What can they 
Fame do for each other?” Now we have a modern question: “What can blind 
| people do for the community?” 

wet Americans can be proud of the mature attitude they are now dis- 
7 playing in the field of social welfare. We are doing more for blind 
people today than ever before. 


Are We Too Complacent? 


As a prominent leader in work for the people are still out of jobs? Why are so 
blind said recently: “We Americans are a many blind children not getting an educa- 
people of action, once we see the necessity _ tion? Why do so many elderly blind people 
of action. Why, then, are we still so com- _ still feel unwanted and useless? 
placent about our work for the blind? Why 
do so many still think they have done what “What a glorious day it will be when 
they can if they drop a dime into a blind our society finally convinces itself that our 
beggar’s cup—a blind beggar who should blind people don’t want charity, or pity. 
be working instead of begging? Why is it They want research, they want jobs, they 
that so many thousands of capable blind want a mature social conscience.” 


Yes, much has been done; 


much is being done; 


... more must be done! 


, Californ 
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advance opportunites 
99 


for education... 


a. Dallas Services for Blind Children, Dallas, Texas 
3 mi. Dallas Services for Blind Children, Dallas, Texas 
j %, Long Island Railroad 
3. Dallas Services for Blind Children, Dallas, Texas 
A. Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Children 
Dallas Services for Blind Children, Dallas, Texas 
Idaho School for the Deaf and the Blind 
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“We are proud to review 


1921 


1925 


I941 


1934 
1955 


1936 
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Establishment of American 
Foundation for the Blind by 
agencies serving blind people. 
Inauguration of a system of 
printing braille books on both 
sides of the paper and of inter- 
pointing the dots, thus reduc- 
ing the bulk of braille and sav- 
ing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

Establishment of The Seeing 
Eye, Inc., the first training 
school for dog guides. There 
are now nine training centers 
in the United States. 
Establishment of a nation-wide 
library service to blind people. 
Now 65,000 blind persons use 
this service. 

First talking book placed in 
libraries for the blind. 
Establishment of federal-state 
financial aid to needy blind 
persons under the Social Se- 
curity Act. Later amendments 
(up to 1960) have brought 
about additional benefits to- 
ward meeting the needs of the 
individual blind person. 

First blind person licensed as 
vending stand operator in a 
federal building. Now over 
2,000 blind men and women 
earn their living this way. 


1938 


1943 


1945 


1954 


1958 


1960 


Market for blind-made prod- 
ucts opened up by federal law 
which provided that the fed- 
eral government give prefer- 
ence to workshops for the 
blind when purchasing sup- 
plies. Now close to 4,000 blind 
persons benefit. 

Inauguration of federally sup- 
ported vocational rehabilita- 
tion services for. blind persons. 
An amendment of 1954 dra- 
matically expanded the serv- 
ices. As a result, over 30,000 
blind persons are now em- 
ployed. 

First rehabilitation center for 
the blind. Now over twenty 
such centers are in operation. 
First federally supported re- 
search program on problems 
associated with blindness. 
Identification of the cause and 
effective prevention of blind- 
ness among premature babies 
(Retrolental Fibroplasia). 
First university-based training 
program for professional per- 
sonnel in the development of 
employment opportunities for 
blind persons. 

First training course for mo- 
bility instructors established in 
a college setting. 
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One of the most 
sig AAVANCES in work vin 


over the recent years is the creation and growth of the rehabilitation 


centers for blind persons. The centers are designed to assist the blind 


individual, especially the newly blinded, to learn necessary basic skills 


so that he can return to his own community in better control of himself 


and his environment. 


Basie Skills 

The skills basic to independent daily 
living include the ability to get about by 
oneself, to communicate with others in 
reading and writing, and to meet with 
competence various other problems fac- 
ing a blind person. 

He needs this training before he can 
take his place as a successful competi- 
tive member of his community. 


Rehabilitation Center Movement 

The rehabilitation center movement 
started in the mid-forties. It rapidly 
caught the imagination of those inter- 
ested in the welfare of blind persons. To 
guide in its development, three national 
conferences were held: one in 1951, one 
in 1956, and one in 1960—all conducted 
jointly by the American Foundation for 
the Blind and the U. S. Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Out of these meet- 
ings of experts, standards began to 
emerge for existing centers and newly 
established ones. 


Adequate Personnel Needed 

In order to provide adequate rehabili- 
tation center services it is essential to 
have sufficient competent personnel. 
Training courses must be organized 
for administrators, for occupational ther- 
apists, and for instructors in mobility, in 
communication skills, and in “demands 
of daily living activities.” 


Services Must Be Known 

We believe that every blind person 
who wishes should be given the oppor- 
tunity to receive rehabilitation center 
services. Vigorous and systematic steps 
are imperatively needed to make the 
value of the services known to blind per- 
sons and to the agencies concerned with 
their welfare. 
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... what we have done 


im the past year’ 


To describe the work, plans, and efforts of the American Founda 
tion for the Blind, with its far-flung activities is difficult. To give even 
a topical recital of highlights of a single year is physically impossible in 


the short space available. 


Much of our work calls for long-range planning; research and sur- 
veys sometimes demand years. Here in word and picture are a few of 
the activities reported to the Executive Director and the Board. 


AFB this year provided direct consulta- 
tion to 593 agencies and 243 communities 
in 30 states, D. C. and Puerto Rico—a 
considerable increase over last year. It car- 
ried out one state-wide, one county-wide 
survey, and four comprehensive surveys of 
individual agencies. 


AFB National Personnel Referral Service 
was developed. Four hundred qualified pro- 
fessional persons are now registered, and 
available to staff vacancies in local commu- 
nities. 


AFB recorded for the Library of Congress 
195 books, an increase of nearly 25% over 
last year. It made 530,000 pressings of 
records for the Library of Congress, The 
American Bible Society and others, an in- 
crease of nearly 25% over last year. 


Miss Geraldine Graham at ceremony awarding her 
the 1960 Captain Brown Memorial Award Medal as 
outstanding blind student of the year, in Washington, 
D. C.; Vice Admiral Oswald S. Colclough (R), 
U.S.N. (ret.), Provost and Dean of Faculties, 
George Washington University, where Miss Graham 
is doing graduate work; and M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director, American Foundation for the 
Blind (L) 


William L. Shirer (L), famous author of best-seller, 
“The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich,” recording 
radio interview for AFB’s new series, “Man With 
a Question,” at the American Foundation for the 

Blind, June 1961. 
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AFB Library processed over 6,000 re- 
quests for library information. 


AFB published 19 books, pamphlets, and 
brochures, including the 12th edition of 
the Directory of Agencies Serving Blind 


dunda-| Persons in U. S. and Canada. we 
Thomas C. Hasbrook (L), Chief of Employee Com- 


. munications of the Eli Lilly Company, Indianapolis, re- 
AFB issued 29,181 One-Fare Coupon ceives George W. ashington Medal as national “Blind 


. Father of the Year’ in New York City, June 8, 1961. 
Books and processed 2,688 new applicants. Alvin Austin, Chairman of National Father’s Day Com- 
It distributed 8,544 travel aids, an increase **¢¢, Presents medal, in Helen Keller Room, as Mrs. 
of 10.5% over previous year. It distributed 


7,383 games. 


e even 
ible in 


id sur- 
few of 


AFB provided consultation to 15 on-going 
research projects; undertook research proj- 
ects with universities and federal agencies, 
stimulated or gave matching grants to 11 
projects; maintained liaison with 95% of 
all research on blindness, other than medi- 
cal, throughout the world. 


onsulta- 
munities 
Rico—a 
It car- 
ity-wide 
rveys of 
AFB placed more than 30,000 newspaper 
items, distributed 6,025 radio tapes ranging 

from half-hour to 5-minute programs; en- Helen Keller receives Humanitarian Award at annual 


Service banquet of Lions District 22-C. Left: District Governor 
hed pro- tolled 470 new radio stations; sent out 70 William Smith, Mr. Julian G. Stone of AFOB and 


Far Right, Mr. Curtis D. Lovill, Second Vice President 

ed, and| films to TV stations and schools, to make 
>ommu-| known the availability of services. It re- 
ceived the Public Relations “Oscar,” The 
Silver Anvil, for its PR workshop. It con- 


‘ongress ducted 13 national exhibits. 


%o over 

ings of | AFB program specialists took part in 38 

ss, The | national conferences and conventions. AFB 

, an in-| granted 117 general scholarships, social 

ar. work fellowships, summer school scholar- 
ships, and one Helen Keller Scholarship 

ing her | fora deaf-blind recipient for undergraduate 


Medal as 


sshington, work. It planned for and cooperated in the 


ies, evaluation of deaf-blind children at Syra- 
Graham 
ett, cuse University. Conducted 12 workshops, 
r the 
Mrs, Beatrice M, Stone, founder of the Plymouth Braille 
Group and the Braille Service Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
poe (R), and the late Chester C. Kleber, General Manager 
ecoram@ 


0 of National Industries for the Blind (L), receiving 1960 
fan With Migel Medals from Miss Helen Keller for their out- 
for the standing work for the wad, “~ York City, November 

960. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENSES AND CHANGES IN 


GENERAL FUND BALANCE 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 39 


1961 
INCOME:— 
Contributions $1,054 ,098 
Legacies and special gifts (appropriated, see below) 573 ,007 
1,627,105 
Less-expenses applicable thereto 379 ,877 
1,247 ,228 
Sales: 
Talking Book records $418 ,317 
Appliances, Watches, etc. (Special Services Dept.) 156,534 
Publications 56,000 630, 851 
Federal Grants 51,233 
Community Surveys 50 
Investment Income 258 ,012 
Transferred from special purpose funds 7,745 
Income less fund-raising expenses 2,212,290 
EXPENSES:— 
Services to blind people: 
Cost of goods sold 740 , 708 
Professional development and field advisory 
services 453 , 930 
Grants for supervised projects 35,471 
Research and technical studies 152,030 
Scholarships and other direct educational aid 95,450 
Radios and other gifts 28 , 684 
Rest Haven Camp for Blind 16,405 
Public Educations 75,696 1,598,374 
General administration and service supervision 195 ,392 
Operation of buildings 89 ,045 
1,882,811 
Excess of income over expenses 329 ,479 
Legacies and special gifts appropriated to restricted 
and special purpose funds 573 ,007 
Net decrease in General Fund (243 , 528) 
General Fund Balance, beginning of year 164 ,632 
General Fund Balance, end of year ($ 78,896) 


1960 
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$378 , 704 
151,895 ral func 
48,477 ppicted a 
Kelle 
estate 
punts pa 
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666 , 446 
442 ,087 
46 ,053 
91,705 
90,821 
30,649 
18,258 


67 , 168 


The President and Treasurer of our Board of Trustees gladly respond to in- 
quiries for clarification or interpretation of any of the Foundation’s reports. Your 
questions and opinions concerning our activities or reporting are invited. Through 
such a continuing exchange, we are able to improve our services to blind persons 


and our ability to make them understood. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


BALANCE SHEET 


June 30, 
rE 30 Assets 1961 1960 

$ 254,081 $ 213,900 
Wnts and loans receivable 50,031 46,515 

«ments in securities and mineral rights, at cost or market value at date 

,062, 374 acquisition (approximate quoted market $8,420,350—1961, $7,493, 100— 
621 6,633,379 6,127,223 
___|ntories, at lower of cost or market 183 , 147 165 ,624 
80,000 57 , 284 


, 684 ,Qofaid expenses and other assets 


Fund balances and liabilities 
ral fund 

ricted and speciai purpose funds 

Keller endowment fund 

Jestate fund 


386 got and buildings, generally at cost, no depreciation provided 


1,068, 165 1,058 , 974 


$8,268,803 $7,669,520 


($ 78,896) $ 164,632 

743,000 202 ,953 
6,479,909 6,213,306 
1,068,165 1,058,974 


27 , 86 

8,212,178 7,639,865 

268,31 ints payable and accrued liabilities 39, 889 29 , 655 
pended balance of grants from federal agencies 16,736 


PRIcE $8 , 268 , 803 7,669,520 
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